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From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE, 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed cave of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

I never so fully realized the beauty of these 
lines, as during the events which I now record. 
The circumstances by which I was surrounded, 
brought vividly to my mind the fact that persons 
born far from the theatre of active life, live, die, 
and are forgotten, like the flowers which perfume 
the air they breathe. As the river flows unruf- 
fled in its course through the wilderness to the 
ocean, so there are many who pass quietly down 
the tide of existence, until lost in the ocean of 
eternity. 

All day I had wandered among the wild scen- 
ery of the Green Mountains, without (for nearly 
all that time) seeing a human habitation, until, at 
the close of day, I came in view of a small cot- 
tage, the sight of which was indeed welcome. 
Fatigue and hunger naturally directed my steps | 
to the cottage, which 1 found was formed by fas- | 





tening the end of logs together at right angles,.4 Oh yes! and many times seated in her little chair 


| Green Mountains afforded; such as strawberries, | she seemed unusually devout and tender, and 
\ fresh cream, new white bread, and most delicious | looking me earnestly in the face she said, Moth- 
|butter. Very soon we were joined by her hus-| er, although I feel some stronger to-day, yet I 
| band,—a plain, though I doubt not an honest and | am sure I shall soon go up to that bright place 
industrious man, yet I could not help thinking | among the stars, where you say God-lives. And 


| him decidedly inferior to his wife. 
As we surrounded the table, the good man with | 
great simplicity and devotion, invoked the bles- | 
‘sing of God, which soon informed me that they | 
were religious people; and as we continved to} 
converse, I learned that they were Methodists. | 
PAtthough not ofieh permitted fo enjoy the public 
| ordinances of religion, yet they were simple | 
, hearted and pious. 
| In their conversation upon many subjects they 
| betrayed an ignorance sometimes quite amusing, | 
| but of the sublime truths of Revelation, their | 
| knowledge and intimacy were truly astonishing. 
| This subject was the beginning and end of their 
| contemplations; its greatness had absorbed them, 
lits purity had elevated them, its benignity had 
|softened their hearts, its fylness had satisfied 
their souls. On this theme they delighted to 
‘converse. It spread itself over their thoughts, it 
| was manifested in their actions. 
| While conversing with the good woman, a 
thought occurred to me, which I ventured to ex- 
| press to her, that so far removed from the advan- 
| tages of education, they must necessarily experi- 
‘ence the want of them for their children. To/ 
which she replied, ‘‘ It has ever been my endeav- | 
or to learn my children as much as possible. And 











Mother, the way does not look dark. If you will 
only lay me here under these trees and among 
the flowers, Iam sure my Shepherd whom you 
have taught me to trust and love, will guide me 
to heaven, where we shall al! meet at last, as you 
have so often told me; then we shall never part 
again. After a short but fervent praver that 
this might be our happy lot, somewhat exhausted 
she fell asleep; a sweet smile. lingered upon her 
face, and as she slept she. looked so beautiful 1 
leaned over to kiss her brow, but it was cold; 
her spirit had already ascended to Heaven.” 

In this artless story there was amatural pathos 
which was quite irresistible. The sternness of 
the father was unbent, his little daughter dissolv- 
ed in tears, the narrator’s feelings frequently in- 
terrupted her narrative, and even the sympathies 
of a stranger's heart were deeply excited. 

Heavy as this stroke of Diyine Providence had 
been, and deeply as they had feit it, yet religion 
pure and undefiled, shed over their humble path 
its hallowed influence, assuaging. the griefs of this 
life, and pointing them toa full fruition above. 

With increasing interest I. continued to con- 
verse with these simple hearted people, and lin- 
gered until the deepening twilight reminded me 
that I must depart. So after receiving their cor- 


little Jane who now lies buried under those trees,” | dial invitations to visit them again, 1 mounted my 
—pointing to a mound under the shade of a deep| horse and pursued my way, not without regret at 
grove, where I looked and saw the spot which | taking leave of the Mountain Cottage. 

parental fondness had delighted to adorn, and place | New York, July, 1835. 

upon it the rose, and decorate it with many~a wild er 
flowtr_of the woods. When I again looked upon | MORALITY. 
the mother, a tear was starting from her eye, and | - : ; 
she proceeded, ‘‘ As I was saying, my dear little | 
Jane, before she died and was laid under those | 
trees, would read as well as any one could wish. 





From the New York Weekly Messenge?. 
THE INHUMAN SON, 
FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
Reader, have you an aged dependent mother, 


thus making a hollow square, about ten feet high, | there in the corner, she has read chapter after who watched over you in infancy, administered 


surrounded with a high roof of rough boards. As 
I entered the rude enclosure, I turned to survey 
the surrounding scenery. 


chapter from the Bible during the long winter | relief in sickness, camforted you in distress, and 
evenings, and since she has been dead, we have | smiled when your spirits were raised to a high 


The cottage was situ- | let that little chair remain just where it was be-| pitch of innocent and youthful excitement? In 


ated in the bosom of a deep valley, at the base of | fore she died; and although I have seen the flow- | her declining days, you are bound, by all that is 


two gigantic mountains whose summits were lost 
among the clouds, and the sides of which were 
covered with unbroken green, save -here and 
there an oak or pine lifted its withered limbs, like 
Patriarchs who had withstood the storms of many 
winters, 

In front of the cottage was a stream of the 
purest water, leaping over its rocky bed, spark- 
ling as it pursued its fast deséending course. 

As I made signal of my approach, I was bid 
welcome by a lady less than middle aged, and of 
an unusually interesting appearance. Her mild, 
intelligent, and I may add beautiful expression 
of countenance, her neat and appropriate dress, 
her simple and unostentatious manners, and the 
order of the household arrangements, at once in- 
terested and surprised me. In her Jap lay an jn- 
fant, and clinging to her chair was her little 
daughter, I should judge six or eight years old, 
the image of her mother. 

From the preparations making, I judged that 
their evening repast was approaching, to join 
which I soon received a cordial invitation, Al- 
though I had some miles to ride to my lodgings, 
yet I could not resist the temptation to accept the 
invitation so cordially extended. The food was 
placed upon the table in a few plain dishes, yet 


ers blossom these three summers upon her grave, | sacred in the sight of your Maker, and every tie 
yet even now I sometimes look up, fondly expect- | of humanity, to do all in your power to render her 
ing that I shall still see her in her seat. But no, | comfortable.and happy. If your heart bas any 
no. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken | moral sensiblity, you will not let her suffer while 
away, and blessed be the name of the Lord. | you have health to labor. No worldly considera- 
Some time before she died, it did seem as if He | tions and attachments-will chill your affection for 
was preparing her for himself, she loved to read | her, or lessen your exertions to mitigate her suf- 
the Bible so; and I believe that the Shepherd of | ferings, and provide every necessary for her sub- 
Israel, who of old said suffer little children to! sistence. You are largely in her debt, and should 
come unto me, took also this lamb in his armsand | she live to the common age of mankind, much of 
folded it in his bosom. “Twas in the winter she | the debt must remain unpaid. And the man who 
began to decline. The cold winds swept around | can leave an aged, dependent, sick mother to the 
our dwelling, yet little Jane was so meek, she | mercies of his neighbors, when he is able and 
did not even lisp a complaint. It seemed as if the | bound to maintain.ber himself, certainly must pos- 
long and tedious winter would never be gone; for | sess an adamantine heart, more fit to dwell with 
we thought ifthe Spring would onlycome and cover | savages than with civilized beings. 

the mountain with green, and deck the'valley with| I have been led to these remarks by a passage 
flowers, she would with them be renewed and | in my Diary, bearing date June 26, 183—,by which 
well. The Spring did come, the mountains were | I learn that on that day I was requested by a man, 
covered with green, the vallies with flowers, and | (I call him a man, because his external appear- 
the air was filled with fragrance and the songs of | ance showed that he belonged to that race of be- 
birds. Every thing looked fresh and beautiful | ings—but a brute would be a more appropriate 
except my poor Jane. Her looks grew pale, and | name for him,) who requested me to visit his aged 
her voice grew faint. Ofien I would take her | mother, who was seriously ill with a dangerous 
slender form in my arms and bear her to ycnder | complaint. I immediately obeyed the summons, 
grove,—and earnestly, oh how earnestly! did I | and soon found myself seated by a woman some- 
pray that the lily so drooping, might be revived. | thing more than eighty years of age, writhing 








they contained the choicest delicacies which the! One day while there, holding her in my arms ‘ under the egony of a painful malady, 
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ed such medicines as I thought would be most 
likely to abate the disorder, and took my leave, 
with the understanding to call again the next day, 
unless she should be better—in which case I was 
to be informed. The next day I reccived infor- 
mation that my patient was better, and heard no- 
thing more of her till a few days afterwards, when 
I was requested by one of my patient’s neighbors 
to repeat my visit, as she was apparently near her 
end. I found her at a neighbor’s, to whose house 
she had been removed by order of the town author- 
ity. On inquiry, I found that her son had dispo- 
sed of his property, and left the country, with di- 
rections that his wife and children should follow 
in a few days. The selectmen of the town, see- 
ing the helpless state of his mother, kindly came 
to her assistance, and removed her to a near neigh- 
bor’s, where I found her in a dying state. She 
was able to converse but little, but that little was 
principally about her son. ‘‘I have been a kind 
mother to him, and once he was an obedient and 
grateful son. I have spent many a sleepless 
night with him when disease was preying upon 
him, wasting his strength and flesh, and rocking 
him with pain almost insupportable. Many a 
prayer have I sent up to the Throne of Grace for 
his protection and salvation. But ah! how has 
he repaid my kindness! My son—my son—why 
hast thou left thy aged mother in this helpless, dy- 
ing state? Has she ever grieved or wronged 
thee? Is not her affection for thee the same as it 
was in thy infancy?—” Here her strength failed 
her, and she lay silent a few minutes, and then 
broke out into a short, fervent prayer, in which 
she earnestly entreated her Heavenly Father to 
forgive her wicked inhuman son, and bring him 
back to the path of piety and filial obedience. The 
scene was too touching, and I turned away from 
it, and gave vent to a fleod of tears. I believe all 
who heard the lamentations of that mother for 
her ungrateful son, found relief in weeping. I con- 
soled her with the hope that her son might yet be 
reclaimed, gave directions respecting her medi- 
cine and diet, and returned home with a heavy 
heart. The next morning J was informed that the 
unfortunate mother was in eternity. 

We are naturally ted to inquire, why this person 
forsook his mother when shé most needed his 
assistance? Was it because he never possessed 
natural affection? No—he was once a dutiful 
son. Was it because his motherhad been unkind 
to him? This was not pretended as an excuse. 
What, then, was the cause of his brutal treatment 
to his mother, whom he was bound by promise, 
and all the ties of nature to support? It was not 
permanent mental derangement, brought on by 
unavoidable causes. Itwas not on account of the 
improper conduct of his mother. It was intem- 
perance. A long course of intemperance had ob- 
literated from his soul almost every trace of hu- 
manity, and nourished his animal passions to a 
degree of strength seldom witnessed in the un- 
learned red men of the forest. 

In considering the effects of ardent spirits on 
the brain, it is necessary that we observe the re- 
lation that exists between the manifestations of 
the mind and human brain. We know that the 
mind is indebted to the brain for its manifestations 
in the present life, because disease of this organ 
causes mental derangement. It is proved by the 
examination of the brains of drunkards after death, 
that an excessive and sometimes moderate use of 
ardent spirits, so changes the nature of the brain, 
as to obliterate nearly every trace of its natural 
structure. In its natural state it is soft, but the 
use of ardent spirits converts it into a homoge- 
neous, pulpy mass, destitute of all arrangement, 
and bearing no resemblance to its original state. 
Shall we wonder, then, at the loss which the 
drunkard sustains by his intemperance? His weak- 
ened judgment, his imperfect memory, his dullness 
of apprehension, and fiend-like passions, are just 
what might be expected of a man whose brain has 
experienced such a serious injury. His moral 
sensibility has become blunted, natural affection 
has been changed into indifference or a persecu- 





ting spirit, and self-government has given place to 
the influence of those passions which lead their 
possessor blindly down to ruin, the votary and vic- 
tim of the grossest sensuality. The tears and en- 
treaties, and wants and sufferings of his nearest 
relations, are treated with contempt and persecu- 
tion. He harbors his worst enemies, and spurns 
his kindest friends from his presence. His high- 
ést earthly enjoyment consists in the gratification 
of his unhallowed propensities, which silence the 
voice of conscience, and suppress every tender 
emotion and holy thought. He who was once at- 
tentive to relieve a parent’s wants, and shed the 
sympathizing tear over her sufferings,can now look 
upon her, writhing in the keenest agony, and just 
ready to exchange worlds, with an apathy of which 
a stoic would be ashamed, and leave her-to the 
mercy of a cold, heartless world. 

But let us take another view of the subject. I 
have said that, as the drunkard proceeded in his 
career of intemperance, his passions and appetites 
are increased, and his. self government weakened. 
Is it strange, then, that the drunkard should per- 
sist in his course, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of friends, and his own destruction stares him in 
the face. Every successive step in his wicked 
course lessens the chances of his recovering; and 
I am confident in the assertion, that the majority 
of drunkards are incapable of reforming them- 
selves; if they ever reform, it must be through the 
influence of their friends. This view of the sub- 
ject places before us, in strong colors, the utility 
of Temperance Societies. It is the combined ef- 
fort of the temperate class that will reform the in- 
temperate, and presefve us, as a people, from the 
ruin that threatens our speedy destruction. 

Lyndon, V1., July 17, 1835. H.. P. Bi. 
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“THE PASTOR’S DAUGHTER, 

Or the way of Salvation Explained to a young In- 
quirer, from Reminiscences of the Conversations of a 
late distinguished Divine.”’ 

If our readers could call to mind one of the most 
distinguished Divines which our country has produced 
—remember his pastoral faithfulness, his eminent 
prayerfulness, his domestic virtues and his triumphant 
death—anid then he told that some one, who hai eve- 
ry opportunity of observing his daily method of in- 
structing his children in piety and virtue, could in the 
most vivid manner relate his conversations in those in- 
teresting scenes—no doubt a strong desire would be 
felt to hear or read those conversations. Now this is 
the fact in regard to the book whose title is given 
above, and if we were authorised to call names, that 
would be sufficient to excite a general desire to pos- 
sess it. ‘The following is the Preface :— 

It may be necessary to state that this little book is 
not a fictitious narrative. It is, substantially, a record 
of conversations and incidents, which really occurred; 
though it is not pretended that the precise words of 
the dialogue, or the very circumstances of the narra- 
tive are always preserved. ‘This, in a record penned 
several years after the events it narsates, is evidently 
impossible, It is sufficient to its essential truth that 
similar incidents and conversations occurred, and that 
the general progress and result are correctiy described, 

The following is the 26th Chapter, and may be 
taken as a specimen of the book: 

** One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend; 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 
They who once His kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love.’’ 

A few days after this affair, Maria’s father ask- 
ed her what qualities she would like in a friend, 
provided she could choose one after her own fancy. 

Maria reflected a moment: ‘‘I know very well, 
papa, but there are so many things that I hardly 
know where to begin.” 

** Well, I will help you a little. Would you 
like to have a friend who was your equal in re- 
gard to external circumstances, or one who was 











much your superior—a king for instance?” 





‘J should like to have a king for my friend on 
some accounts, papa, because he would be so pow- 
erful and so rich that he could protect me; but 
then I should always be afraid of him, and he 
would not care if I was glad or sorry, and if he 
was ever so kind to me, it would not be real friend- 
ship after all; so I should not want a king, papa.” 

‘You think you would want sympathy, I sup- 
pose,”’ said her father, smiling. ' 

Maria smiled too, and blushed, for she knew 
what her father was thinking of. 

A few days before, Maria had received a present 
of a beautiful paint-box, on which occasion she had 
manifested the most extravagant delight. After 
sundry capers and gesticulations, and displaying 
her present to all the family who were below 
stairs, she ran to find her father in his study. He 
was sick in body and mind, but Maria did not 
know it; and though he smiled and told her he 
was glad she was happy, yet she was disappointed 
that he did not participate more fully in her child- 
ish delight. Her mother, shortly after, found Ma- 
ria behind the closet door in the next room, crying 
as if her heart would break, because, she said, as 
well as her sobs would permit, her ‘‘ father did not 
seem glad when she showed him her box.” 

But to return to the conversation. 

‘* You are right, I believe, Maria,” continued 
her father, ‘‘in thinking there could be no friend- 
ship without sympathy; but why do you think a 
king could not sympathize?” 

‘QO, there would be such a great distance be- 
tween us, and my affairs would beso insignificant, 
when he had a kingdom to take care of, and—I 
don’t know, I never heard of a friendship between 
a king and a subject—did you, papa?” 

‘* Yes, there have been some instances of such 
friendships, though they are very rare. But at any 
rate as you are only describing what you should 
like, it is no matter whether it ever existed or not. 
The question is, whether you would like to be the 
friend of a king, provided he was just such a man 
as you liked, and you felt as much confidence in 
him, and as little afraid of him, as of any other 
person?” 

**O yes, papa, I should like it then. because he 
wine tay me every thing I wanted.” 

** Well, what next? You would want a faithful 
friend, of course; one who would be always the 
same, and never desert you?” 

‘Yes, indeed, papa;” and Maria thought of 
Susan. 

** And a generous one?” 

** Yes, papa, I hate stingy people. And J should 
want one who did not get offended easily, and who 
was not always suspecting that something was the 
matter, and that I did not love her,” (changing her 
friend to the feminine gender,) ‘‘ as somebody 
else does that I know.” 

‘* That is, you would wish your friend to repose 
enough confidence in you, not to doubt your sin- 
cerity?” 

‘* Yes, papa, and that is another thing that I 
should want—sincerity. I cannot bear deceitful 
people, nor selfish people, nor proud people; so 
there are two more qualities I should want—disin- 
terestedness and humility.” 

** Quite a list of virtues you have made out, 
Maria.” 

** And then I should want my friend to love me 
—O, so much!—more than any body else in the 
world.” 

‘* That would be rather selfish, would it not? 
But is this all?’ 

‘* That is all that I can tell, I believe; but there 
are a great many little sorts of things that I should 
like. I should want my friend to be gentle in her 
manners, and I should want her to have a pleasant 
voice and a pleasant countenance, and she must 
be cheerful, and talk just enough, and not too 
much—and ever so many more things.” 

‘*T think you would have a very good sort of 
friend; but do you expect ever to find such a one?” 

‘* No, indeed papa,” said Maria, her counte- 
nance suddenly falling; ‘‘ I shall never have an- 
other friend.” 
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** Never, my dear? Are you not rather hasty?” | 
‘*No, papa, I should never trust any body 


os 
gv 
again. 


‘That would be very foolish, to say the least, richly to enjoy. — 
never to trust again, because you have been once | the poor man crieth and the Lord heareth him 
deceived. However you ate right in supposing | and delivereth him out of all his troubles. Let the 
that you will never find such a friend as you have | = love him, because he is the length of our 

ays. 
pi 8 of their youth. 
saints. 


described. You may have kind friends whom 
you will love, and who will love you; but there 
will always be some defect—something that you 
will wish otherwise. And even if their affection 
is perfectly sincere and disinterested, you know 
they have no power to protect from evil; they can- 
not restore you in sickness; they may themselves 
be taken away by death; and if not, you must die, 
and leave them. But, you know, Maria, there 
is one friend who is all and more than all you have 
described.” 

** Yes, papa, Jesus Christ.”’ 

‘** Yes, he is infinitely powerful to protect you, 
and yet infinitely tender and gentle to sympathize 
with you; faithful, sincere, generous, disinterest- 

ed, humble, self-denying, and ready to love you 
with a love stronger than death. Isit not strange, 
Maria, that when just such a friend is offered you 
as you have wished for, you should reject him?” 

** Yes, papa,’’ said Maria, for once not seeking 
to excuse herself. 

** My dear child, I want you to look at the 
character of Christ—to study it. Think, first of 
all, the perfections you can imagine to exist— 
think of infinite wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, faithfulness, truth, and love—add one 
after another of these perfections, till they all 
blend and unite in one harmonious whole, blazing 
with a lustre so resplendent and dazzling, that 
not only men, but angels must veil their faces be- 
fore it—a lustre compared with which the sun is 
dark, and the highest created excellence, deform- 
ity. Look at this Being—is he not awful, glori- 
ous, lovely? Yes, you might love Him, and rev- 
erence Him, and admire Him, but he could never 
be your friend. How could such a Being sym- 
pathize with human infirmities and human sor- 
rows? But He veils Himself in flesh; he takes 
upon Him your nature; He unites to all the glo- 
ries of divinity, all that is lovely and excellent in 
humanity—the infinite God united to a perfect 
man. JVow, He can understand your wants and 
sorrows, for He has felt them; He comes to you 
with all the majesty of a God, and all the sympa- 
thizing tenderness of a brother, and offers to be 
your friend. Maria, will you open your heart to 
Him?” 

Maria did not reply, she could not, but her 
tears and sobs told how deeply she was affected. 
Her father sighed to remember how often her tears 
had flowed without effect, and silently prayed that 


this might prove to be a sincere-repentance. 
SAR OS I EER 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 


SERMON IV. 

MATTHEW, 22. 37,38. ‘* Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment.”’ 

And surely, children, this ought to be the first les- 
son you should learn. You cannot begin too soon 
to love the Lerd your God. His mercies to you 
began with your very being; could you count 
them, they are more in number than the sands 
upon the sea-shore. They are new every morn- 
ing, and fresh every evening. You should love 
him because he is the greatest and best of beings, 
the Father of mercies, and God of all grace; he 
is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. You should love him because he so 
loved the world as to give his only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in-him, shquid not per- 
ish but have everlasting life. Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him. The eyes of the Lord are upon the 


join in this delightful service. 


him have the first place in your affections; think 
often upon God; think of him when you awake in 
the morning, and when you Jay down at night; | bath ir 
when you go out, and come in: let every fresh | living?’ ‘ No, hope not, sir; we always, all of us, 


The rich and poor, the old and young, may all | But what is the girl of fourteen to do? The parish 





mercy lead your heart to him in gratitude, make 
you love him more, and serve him better. 

And if you love God with all your heart. vou 
will love to pray to him, and praise him. You 
will say with David, ‘‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? andthere is none upon earth that I desire be- 
sides thee.” ‘‘ Lord lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon me; and this shall put more 
joy and gladness into my heart, than when corn 
and -wine increaseth.”” ‘‘ A day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand elsewhere. I had rather 
be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of sin and wickedness.”’ 

This is the language of the pious soul that loves 
God above all things. And if you thus love God 
with all your heart, will it not grieve you to of- 
fend him? You would not willingly offend the 
kind parent or friend you love; much less would 
you sin against that God vho is always doing you 
good! If ye love me, says Christ, keep my com- 
mandments. Thus, children, you must show your 
love to God. And if you love him with all your 
heart, you will delight to please him always; you 
will do your duty in all things, because it is well- 











pleasing to your God. To love God and praise 





him will be the work of heaven; and if you would 
be fit for heaven you must begin this delightful 
work here on earth. You cannot wish to go to 
heaven if you do not love God; for there saints 
and angels cease not day nor night, praising God, 
and saying holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
If you love to pray to God and praise him here, 
you will think with pleasure of that world where 
you will love him more, and praise him better; 
where you shall never be tempted to sin against 
him any more; but shall love and serve him for- 
ever, and where God shall be all in all. Amen. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





THE ORPHANS. 
{From Kilpin’s Life.] 
Our daily visits often bring us into contact with 

circumstances overwhelming and painful, but not 

always fit for publication. One lately occurred, 
which I can and must mention. A man and his 
wife, honest lahorers, and of regular habits, had 
ten children. After tugging and striving, and al- 
ways disdaining a parish allowance, at last they 
broke under the weight of their family cares. The 
mother first gave way, at forty-two years of age; 
the father, poor man, still strove, but his spirits 
could not bear up—weakness and the dropsy took 
him off soon after. Eight orphans were left unpro- 
vided for; one only eight months old,the eldest aged 
seventeen. Whose heart felt their woes? A sister, 
herself left a widow with five children, who keeps 

a little shop, but much more likely to be cheated 

out of five shillings than to clear two—she would 

have them; and then you might have seen thirteen 
orphans asleep in two rooms, and only a widow 
to care for them! 

She was recommended to take them to the work- 
house. ‘ No, not my children,’ said she, ‘ nor my 
brother’s. No, if bread can be got.? The God of 
orphans saw her efforts. The parish allowed her 
eighteen-pence a week for five of those under four- 














righteous, and his ears are open unto their cry. 
O taste and see that the Lord is good. 





teen; the elder boy, though lame, will strive to spare 
a little out of his poor pittance as a country tailor, 


Let the rich love would do nothing for her but bind her apprentice, 
|him, because it is he who giveth them all things almost to her certain ruin. An orphan’s friend 
Let the poor love him, because | brought her up to our house: Moses in the bul- 
,|rushes looked not more interesting. She stood 
| firm and upright, her head a little bent, an ex- 
pressive countenance, while she told her own tale 
Let the young love him, because he is the | of ‘mother’sdeath’ and ‘ father’s sorrows,’ and how 
O love the Lord all his! she tried to ease his pains by rubbing his limbs— 

while she spoke she wept. 1 never witnessed such 
And is he thus good to you, good to all, and|simple, yet such perfect eloquence. ‘And can 
will you not love him with all your soul and with | you take me in, sir? I.can read and sew, and am 
all your mind? Love him above all things; let | willing to do any thing.’ Poor girl! we were wil- 
ling before she asked. ‘ Do you fear God?’ ‘ Hope 
so, sir.? ‘ Have you been usedto spend the Sab- 
bath in idleness when mother and father were 


went twice a day to our church. No, sir; never 
wished to break the Sabbath.’ 

This was enough—we told her to come into the 
house appointed for just such individuals as she 
was, | begged that the aunt might bring her; I 
longed to see the aunt. This afternoon she came, 
and I felt a veneration for her I cannot describe. 
I thought, What am I, compared with this poor 
woman? What did I ever venture, compared with 
her? I felt like a brute beast before my God, and 
I thought she must appear angelic. The poor 
girl is inthe Orphan Refuge, and we hope to pre- 
pare her for service. I said to her, ‘Have you 
a Bible,child?’ Her countenance changed a little ; 
trembling, and asif ashamed, she answered, ‘ No, 
sir; nota Bible; I had one, but gave it to my broth- 
er; but I have a little Testament.’ She has been 
with us a woek, and we have every prospect of her 
being a good girl. We now have nine in the Re- 
fuge; we have had nineteen in all, and know noth- 
ing bad of any. I think we may say that six are 
truly praying souls. 





THE NURSERY. 
DISOBEDIENCE CORRECTED. 

** Mother I am sorry—will you forgive me? 
now will you?” 

‘* Forgive you, my child! What have you done 
that I should forgive you? If you have done 
wrong and are sorry for it, and will confess it, I 
will gladly forgive you.”’ 

‘** But I don’t like to tell you what I’ve done.”’ 

‘* Then I cannot forgive you.” 

** Do, mother, do forgive me. I will tell you 
what I did. When you went out this afternoon, 
I went to your closet to look after some cake, and 
in reaching up I knocked down a plate and 
broke it.” 

**T am sorry, my child, that you should thus 
disobey me. You know that I forbade you going 
to the closet, when I was absent. But as you 
have confessed what you have done, and are sor- 
ry for it, I will forgive you. But, child, will you 
ever disobey me in this way again?”’ 

‘*No, mother—O, no. I never will. I thank 
you for forgiving me. I will try to be a good boy 
always.” 

‘*] wish to teach you an important lesson, 
child. Itisthis. I have always told you that 
you are a sinner against a great and holy God; 
that you have displeased him by your sins. Now 
this God is ready tu forgive—more ready than | 
am when you disobey me. I wish you to seck 
his forgiveness for all the sins that you have com- 
mitted. —Go to him and tell him that you are sorry 
for what you have done and he will forgive you.”’ 

‘* Mother, I will try to be good and obey God, 
and I’ll ask him to take all the bad from my heart.”’ 

That day the little child obeyed his mother, 
and no doubt felt happier in so doing.—And | 
would request all of my readers to do the same, 
Do you feel that you have sinned against a holy 
God? Ask his forgiveness, and he will surely 
grant it. Then you will be happy all your days, 
and when you draw near to the close of life, the 








Saviour will cheer you with his presence and 
finally take you to glory. [S. 8S. Jour na 
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Youth’s Companicn. 








SABBATH scHOOL. 
From the Sabbath School Advocate. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHING, 

So much having already been said in relation 
to the duties of a Sabbath School Teacher, it 
seems hardly necessary, at present, to enlarge on 
this pasticular. I wish, however, to relate a little 
incident that occurred in a town, in New-Hamp- 
shire, the last year, to show how much may be 
done by a teacher to win the affections of his pu- 
pils, and to secure their attention, and render his4 
instruction far more valuable than it could other 
wise be. 

In conversation with a teacher, not one year 
ago, he remarked to me, that his class was made 
up of small boys; and that he could not make 
them feel any interest in the exercises of the Sab- | 
bath School; and he did not see as the school was 
likely to be of any use to them. He regretted 
much that he could not have a class of young 
men who would feel more interest in the study of 
the Bible; and expressed a wish to exchange 
classes with some one, that he could have hope 
of doing some good. Inthe same school was a 
young man, who was a teacher, whose class was 
composed of just such lads as those of the other 
I have alluded to, and 1 frequently heard him re- 
mark, that he would not exchange classes with 
any one in school. Oné day, having heard him 
make this remark, I asked him to tell me what 
course he pursued with bis ¢lass in order to gain 
their esteem, and to séecufé that attention which 
I knew they always gave him. 

He said there were certain things in which 
teachers too often failed; and one was, they were 
too formal, always going through the same round 
of duties, and nothing more. In this way, the 
children are soon wearied, and lose all interest in 
ihe school. Now, said he, when I first sit down 
with my class, I remind them of our obligation to 
remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy; and 
with a few remarks on this subject, I always suc- 
ceed in keeping my ‘scholars still and attentive. 
I then take up the lesson and go through with. it; 
asking many other questions, calculated to throw 
light on the passage under consideration; and al- 
ways see that the questions are distinctly and 
clearly answered, which is the only evidence that 
they are clearly-understood. I next call for the 
scripture answers to the question proposed the 
Sabbath previous, and never have failed of one 
passage at least from each scholar, which they 
were able to repeat, and tell where it was found. 
This last exercise, he remarked, was highly inter- 
esting. For instance, said he, I ask them if they 
can prove from the Bible that it is wrong to lie, 
or to swear, or to steal, or to break the Sabbath. 
Each of these has been a question, and has been 
answered in this manner much to my satisfaction. 
This is one way in which my scholars search the 
Scriptures. A few remarks on what we have been 
attending to, by way of application, and proposing 
the question for the next Sabbath, closes the ex- 
ercises of the class. I ought, however, said he, 
to say, that I consider it of great importance to 

be able in the recitation of the lesson to explain 
those places in particular, that are best explained 
by a reference to Bible history, as this is always 
pleasing to children, and we may expect to profit 








| and some saved?’ They said, ‘O yes, very often.’ 


}es out his hand to help you?? 


MISCELLANY. 





———_—_———— — —_ —— | 
A Good Illustration. 

_Ata recent anniversary of the Religious Tract So-| 
ciety in London, the Rev. Mr. Grimshaw stated, that | 
a few years ago he met with Mr. Colemeister, a Mo- 


husband is looking upwards—making some effort to 
rise above the world, towards God and heaven. You 
must not let him try alone. Whenever I see the hus- 
band struggling alone in such efforts, it makes me 
think of the dove eudeavoring to fly upwards, while 
it has one broken wing. It leaps and flutters, and 
perhaps raises itself up a little way, and then it be- 


ravian Missionary, who had labored among the Esqui-|C°™es wearied and drops back again to the ground. 


maux for thirty-four years, and had first translated the 
four Gospels into the Esquimaux language. Among 
a variety of interesting questions proposed by Mr. G., 
he thought that he would question him upon a point 
of some curiosiny and difficulty. Knowing how im- 
perfect barbarous languages are, and how inadequate 
to express abstract ideas, Mr. G. requested him to 
state how he translated the word ‘* Saviour’ in the 
Gospel. Mr. Colemeister observed, ‘*‘ Your question 
is remarkable, and perhaps the answer may be so too. 
[t is true the E:squimaux have no word to express the 
Saviour; and I could never discover that they had any 
correct idea of such a friend. But I satd to them— 
‘Does it not happen sometimes, when you are out 
fishing, that a storm arises, and some of you are lost 


* But it also happens, that you are in the water, and 
owe your safety to some brother or friend that stretch- 
‘Very frequently.’ 
‘Then what do you call that friend?’ ‘They gave me 
in answer a word of their language, and I immediate- 
ly wrote it against the term Saviour in Holy Writ, 
and ever afterward it was intelligible to them.” Mr. 
G. added, that he was so struck with this relation that 
he requested Mr. Colemeister to point him out in the 
translation the word in question, and that he could 
not help kissing it and praying over it. 





Early Piety. 

Archbishop Usher, at the gge of fourteen, exhibited 
decided evidences of conversion and piety, and was 
admitted to the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. At 
that early age, before commemorating the dying love 
of Jesus, he used to retire to some private place to 
spend a whole afternoon in impartial self-examination 
and humiliation for all his sins. In these holy exer- 
cises, he often enjoyed such enlargement of heart, that 
tears of joy and penitence ftowed from his eyes. So 
great were the ardours of these holy seasons of devo- 
tion, that the recollection of them in more advanced | 
years frequently revived the dying embers of piety on | 
the altar of his heart. Often did he retire to the banks 
of a favorite river; there concealed from the gaze of 
his fellow-crentures, he poured out his soul! before the 
Searcher of hearts. y dear children, imitate this 
man of God. Accustom yourselves to think seriously. 





Visits to Sabbath Schools Welcome. 


As I passed the street a day or two since, a little 
boy living some miles from me, and belonging to one 
of the District Sabbath Schools, which I have twice 
visited during the season, came running up behind me, 
and taking me familiarly by the hand, said, ‘* Shall | 
you not visit our Sabbath School again soon?” 1 told 
him Ishoukd be happy to, ‘ Well,” said he, ‘ we all 
wish to have you very much.” Two or three days be- 
fore this, a teacher in another district school, invited 
me with much feeling to visit his school soon. Now, 
the feelings of this boy and teacher are not peculiar— 
many others, if they felt the same freedom, would no 
doubt make a similar request.—M. [S. S. Advocate. 











A Hint on Sabbath School Punctuality. 


The serious and responsible engagements of Sab- | 
bath School Teachers, in some cases, are subject to} 
interruption or injury by want of punctuality in their | 
attendance. ‘Io remedy this lamentable evil, permit | 
me to suggest, that after the opening of the school, | 
should the superintendant be absent, two teachers 
should wait upon him to request his immediate at-| 
tendance. If the teacher of any class be absent, two | 
of the scholars of that class should be sent to his or 








only as far as we please. 

After hearing the recital of the young man, I 
could not forbear reflecting, that, if the teacher,to 
which I first alluded,would do his duty, his pupils 
would do theirs, and he would have no occasion to 
complain of them, if they were young. Now the 


young man, of whom I have spoken, has the sat- 
isfaction of believing that his labor has not been 
in vain. Several of his class already give evi- 
dence of piety,and all are very serious. This, then, 
is the result of a faithful and prayerfal wanes 
Te la- 


of the-duties of a Sabbath school teacher. 


her residence, to inform the teacher that the class is 
waiting to receive instruction. Irregularities must 
have salutary checks applied to them, otherwise they 
| will become confirmed bad habits, and no teacher 
| ought to object to submit to such wise regulations 
as are-intended to habituate teachers in a due perfor- 
rege: of their engagements.—[S. S. Journal, 





Anecdote of-Dr.. Payson. 
A gentleman who saw and conversed with Dr..Pay- 
son, in Boston, wher he visited this city, towards the 
| latter part of his life, was led by his preaching and 
conversation to a considerable degree of serious con- 


bors with all diligence, and a kind God adds his! cern for his soul. “His wife was still in a great mea- 
blessing. Let all teachers ‘‘go and do like-) sure indifferent to the subject. One day, meeting her 


wise,” Z. W. 


‘in company, he said to her, ‘* Madam, I think your 


If both wings co-operate, then it mounts easily.” 
‘How many such families there are in the world, 
with oue broken wing. It seems as though an irre- 
ligious husband, whose wife and perhaps children are 
struggling to raise the family to God, would not dare 
to go on, acting as a dead weight to bring not only 
himself, but those connected with him, again and 
again to the ground. [Christian Guardian. 





The Setting Sun. 

The sun is setting; the light is going. It is set; we 
have lost the sun. No, little one, the sun will rise a- 
gain, amidst glowing clouds, to-morrow, and ride in 
brightness through the clear blue sky. 

Little one, as the sun sinks behind the hills to-night 
and looks ao longer on this part of the earth, so ere 
long must thou go to the grave, and no more beholt 
the things of this world. But he that loves our Lord 
shall not be lost. He shall be raised from the grave, 
more glorious than to-morrow’s sun, and * shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament,” yea “ as the stars 
for ever and ever.” Dan. xii. 3. 

[Emblems for the Young. 





The Western Sky. 


The sun is gone; but his light remains for a little 
while where he is set, and the western cloud is still 
bright with his beams. The belated traveller is thank- 
ful for the glimmering twilight that he has left behind. 

Thus, my child, where the Christian dieth, he leaves 
behind him the glow and memory of his example and 
good worka. And thus he lendeth a light, even when 
he is gone, to the travellers who are ‘‘ asking the way 
to Zion with their faces thitherward.” Jer. 1.5. tb. 











CHARLES. 

I love the summer, when the flowers 
Look beautiful and bright; 

When I can spend the pleasant hours 
In flying high my kite. 

HENRY. 

I love to have the Winter come, 
When I can skate and slide; 

And hear the noise of merry sleighs 
That swiftly by us glide. . 


GEORGE. 

I love the Autumn, when the trees 
With fruit are bending low— 

When I can reach the luscious plums 
That hang upon the bough. 

JANE. 

I love the Spring, when slumbering buds 
Are wakened into birth; 

When joy and gladness seem to run 
Profusely o’er the earth. 


HARRIET. 
I love the Seasons in their round; 
Each has delights for me; 
They tell the goodness and the love 
Of present Deity. 
MOTHER. 
You ’re right, my child; remember Him 
As seasons pass away— 
And each revolving year will bring 
You nearer heavenly day. 





LITTLE BIRD’S COMPLAINT. 


Here in the wiry prison, where I sing, 
And think of sweet green woods, and long to fly; 

Unable once to stretch my feeble wing, 
Or wave my feathers in the clear blue sky— 

Oh, how I long to stretch my weary wing, 
And fly away as far as eye can see; 

And from the topmost bough, where Robin sings, 
Pour my wild songs, and be as gay as he. 

Why was I taken from the waving nest? 
From flow’ry fields, wide woods, and hedges green ; 

Torn from my tender mother’s downy breast, 
In this sad prison-house to die unseen! 

| Kind mistress, come, with gentle pitying hand, 
Unbar by prison door and set me free; 

| Then on the white thorn bush Pll take my stand, 
And sing sweet songs to freedom and to thee. 





